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FROM  THE  EDITOR’S  DESK 

Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel  is  back  again  in  this  issue  with  her  complete  story  of  the 
Norblad  family.  As  usual,  she  has  done  a  magnificent  job  in  gathering  the  material 
from  many  sources.  And,  of  course,  we  are  indebted  to  Eleanor  Lyle  Norblad  for 
sending  her  memories  of  her  life  as  a  member  of  the  Norblad  family.  Photos  for 
the  article  were  provided  by  members  of  the  family. 

We  have  always  been  fascinated  by  the  small  brass  cannon  which  is  on  display  at 
the  Flavel  House  but  really  did  not  know  too  much  about  its  history.  Recently,  we 
ran  across  an  article  in  an  old  newspaper  on  the  cannon  and  then  later,  we  came 
across  the  photograph  printed  on  page  13.  We  put  them  both  together  and  the 
results  is  “Capt.  Hustler’s  Brass  Cannon.” 

Helen  Lenore  McGregor  Church  is  responsible  for  the  article  on  the  McGregor 
family.  It  is  a  beautifully  done  story  of  the  life  of  one  of  Astoria’s  more  prominent 
families  and  we  are  pleased  to  get  it  and  present  it  to  you.  Photos  were  provided 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  McGregor  family. 

We  had  planned  to  publish  Mercy  Niemi’s  lovely  little  essay  on  the  Scotch  Broom 
in  the  last  issue  but  unfortunately  ran  out  of  space.  This  time,  we  made  sure  there 
was  room  for  it.  We  hope  that  you  enjoy  it  as  much  as  we  did. 

We  ran  across  August  Hildebrand’s  article  on  the  growth  of  St.  Mary’s  hospital 
in  a  1931  issue  of  the  Astorian  Budget  and  decided  to  reprint  it.  Photos  are  trom  the 
CCHS  files.  We  think  that  the  article  fills  in  a  gap  in  our  local  history  saga. 

Zoe  Allen  Evans,  one  of  our  favorite  AHS  teachers  back  in  1942,  sent  in  the 
wonderful  story  on  her  family  and  we  were  delighted  to  get  it.  She  came  down  to 
Astoria  later  with  a  collection  of  photos  and  we  had  a  pleasant  time,  going  over 
them  and  chatting  about  the  old  days.  We  cannot  thank  her  enough  for  remember¬ 
ing  us  and  taking  the  time  to  help  us  out  in  bringing  to  you  the  best  in  local  history. 

As  usual,  we  did  not  have  room  in  this  issue  for  all  of  the  articles  and  stories 
received.  Philippa  Mardesich  did  a  fine  story  on  Capt.  Carl  Holdiman  and  we  even 
had  it  set  up  in  type.  But  as  it  turned  out,  there  was  no  room  for  it  because  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  other  articles  came  out.  So  look  for  Philippa’s  story  in  the 
next  issue  of  Cum  tux.  It  will  be  there,  we  promise  you. 
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A  MAN  OF  MANY  FACES 

Written  and  compiled  by  Evelyn  Leahy  Hankel 


“Go  West,  young  man”  was  a  popular 
slogan  at  the  turn  of  the  century  inspir¬ 
ing  many  youths  to  try  their  luck  in  the 
newly  opened  frontier,  yet  it  was  more 
than  a  mere  slogan  and  nothing  less 
than  Divine  Providence  that  led  a 
young  man  from  Malmo,  Sweden  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Norblad  rejoiced 
over  the  arrival  of  their  first  child,  a 
son,  on  March  19,  1881  in  Malmo.  He 
was  christened  Albin  Walter  Norblad 
and  began  to  fulfill  his  destiny  when  he 
left  with  his  parents  for  the  United 
States  and  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

Al,  as  his  friends  called  him,  attended 
grade  school  in  Grand  Rapids  and  was 
happy  when  sister  Clara  and  brother 
George  was  added  to  the  family.  Peter 
Norblad’s  deteriorating  health  was  of 


great  concern  to  the  family  and  when  Al 
was  twelve  years  old  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  school  and  go  to  work  selling 
papers  to  help  with  the  finances.  Later 
in  Chicago  his  ever  persuasive  smile 
and  outgoing  personality  won  him  a 
position  on  a  local  newspaper.  As  a 
hard  working  new  reporter  by  day  and 
self-instructed  student  by  night,  Al 
became  interested  in  law.  He  applied 
for  entrance  into  the  Chicago  Law 
School,  passed  the  difficult  and  most 
comprehensive  test  and  was  then  ac¬ 
cepted.  He  graduated  second  in  his 
class  of  1901.  His  most  admired  and 
beloved  instructor  was  Clarence  Dar- 
row. 

After  graduation  he  accepted  the 
position  as  the  District  Attorney  in 
Escanaba,  a  town  near  Grand  Rapids. 
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A  lovely,  young  clerk  in  the  City  Hall 
of  Escanaba  soon  became  the  great  in¬ 
terest  in  Al’s  life.  It  wasn’t  long  before 
Edna  Lyle  Cates  became  Mrs.  Albin 
Walter  Norblad  on  September  29,  1906. 
Edna  was  the  daughter  of  the  town 
editor  and  publisher.  She  had  been  born 
a  twin  but  her  sister  did  not  survive  in¬ 
fancy. 

Two  years  later  Albin  Walter  II  was 
born  in  Escanaba.  Soon  after  the  birth 
of  his  son,  A1  had  an  unusual  case  as 
District  Attorney  which  took  him  out  to 
Aberdeen,  Washington  on  investiga¬ 
tion.  He  came  west  by  train  to  Portland 
and  down  the  Columbia  to  Astoria  and 
while  on  a  stopover  he  heard  that  many 
fellow  Scandinavians  had  settled  in  this 
river  town  and  being  very  proud  of  his 
ancestry  felt  drawn  to  that  pleasant 
community  on  the  Columbia  River. 

Upon  returning  to  Escanaba  he 
greeted  Edna  with  his  feelings  about 
moving  out  west  to  Oregon.  Edna, 
always  the  practical  one,  answered,  “If 
you  want  to  go  West  we  must  set  a  date 
and  go.”  The  date  set  was  June  8,  1909 
and  that  day  they  boarded  the  train  for 
Oregon,  little  knowing  that  A1  was 
responding  to  the  Call  bringing  him  out 
to  the  State  that  one  day  he  would  guide 
as  its  governor. 


LIFE  IN  ASTORIA 

The  Norblads  had  rented  a  house  un¬ 
seen  in  Astoria  six  months  before  their 
departure.  It  was  and  is  located  on 
Seventh  Street  behind  the  George 
Flavel  House.  Edna’s  younger  sister, 
Grace  Cates,  came  with  them  from 
Escanaba,  became  a  stenographer  in 
Al’s  law  office  and  made  Astoria  her 
home.  She  met  and  married  Otto 
Carlson  and  later  had  a  son  Harold  who 
grew  up  in  Astoria. 

Soon  to  follow  the  young  Norblads 
were  Al’s  mother,  his  sister  Clara  and 
his  brother,  George,  who  all  came  West 
after  the  death  of  Al’s  father,  Peter 


Mrs.  Peter  Norblad  in  1911 


Albin  Walter  Norblad  in  1913 


Edna  Norblad  withAlbin 
Walter  II  in  1909 


Norblad.  Al’s  Mother  was  an  invalid 
and  spent  fifty-two  years  in  a  wheel¬ 
chair  as  she  lived  in  Astoria,  then  in  a 
home  in  Portland  where  her  daughter 
Clara  took  care  of  her  until  her  death. 
Clara  married  and  continued  living  in 
the  Portland  house  with  her  husband, 
David  Reger. 

Al,  Edna,  Walter  and  soon  baby 
Eleanor  Lyle  Norblad  moved  from  the 
Seventh  Street  house  to  another  on  16th 
St.  Bachelor  Uncle  George  lived  with 
them  for  awhile,  soon  moving  to  Port¬ 
land  to  find  occupation.  He  returned  to 
manage  the  Norblad  Hotel  in  Astoria  at 
a  later  date.  In  1918  Al  purchased  the 
Ed  Noonan  house  on  Grand  Avenue  and 
here  the  family  remained  for  their  life 
in  Astoria.  Today  known  as  the  Norblad 
House,  a  historical  plaque  marks  its 
history.  George  Norblad  married  Em¬ 
ma  Wunder  and  with  her  children  of  a 
previous  marriage  moved  to  Portland 
where  George  managed  the  Campbell 
Hill  Hotel.  There  are  no  descendants 
from  George  Norblad. 


Albin  Walter  Norblad,  known  as  Al 
and  sometimes  A.W.  became  an  active 
figure  in  Astoria  and  Clatsop  County 
politics  almost  immediately  upon  his 
acquaintance  here.  He  opened  a  Law 
Office  and  in  1909  he  became  District 
Attorney  only  a  few  months  after  his  ar¬ 
rival.  In  December  of  the  same  year  he 
was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  Washington, 
D.C.  to  boost  the  construction  of  the 
North  Jetty.  In  rapid  succession  he  was 
appointed  City  Attorney  for  Astoria, 
Seaside  and  Warrenton.  Mr.  J.T.  Jef¬ 
fries  joined  his  law  firm  in  1912  and  Al 
was  reelected  as  District  Attorney. 

1914  was  a  very  special  year  for  Al 
and  Edna  with  the  arrival  of  their  little 
bright-eyed  daughter  Eleanor.  That 
year  also  Astoria  held  a  great  Scan¬ 
dinavian  Festival  with  Al  as  Chairman. 
On  the  business  side  Al  Norblad  started 
the  Astoria  Insurance  and  Service  Com¬ 
pany  with  Frank  T.  Hesse  as  partner. 

By  1916  Albin  Walter  Norblad  was  a 
“man  of  many  faces”  in  Clatsop  County 
and  Oregon.  He  became  Circuit  Court 
Judge  in  Clatsop  County  and  then 
elected  Senator  for  the  State  of  Oregon 
1918.  He  served  in  five  regular  and  two 
special  legislative  sessions  between 
1919-1930.  About  this  time  Al  was  chosen 
for  the  Astoria  School  Board  and  served 
so  many  years  that  daughter  Eleanor 
cannot  recall  how  many  but  she 
remembered  that  both  Walter  and  she 
received  their  diploma  at  Astoria  High 
School  graduation  from  Dad  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  school  board.  In  1924  he  was 
elected  President  of  the  Oregon  State 
Association  of  School  Boards. 

After  the  disastrous  Astoria  fire  of 
1922,  Al  Norblad  headed  a  committee 
for  rebuilding  the  city  and  by  1926  the 
community  was  again  ready  for  a 
grand  celebration,  the  memorable 
FOUNDERS  DAY  AND  DEDICATION 
OF  THE  ASTORIA  COLUMN  on  July 
16,  1926.  Thousands  flocked  to  the 
Northwest  for  this  historical  festival 
and  Al  Norblad  was  Vice-chairman  of 
the  Executive  Committee  with  Mayor 
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O.B.  Setters.  Many  notable  Astorians 
were  on  the  committee  including  L.R. 
Merrick,  J.S.  Dellinger,  Mrs.  Walter 
Swart  (Virginia  Zafiratis’  mother), 
Frank  Sanborn,  Mrs.  F.C.  Hesse,  Mrs. 
J.H.  Shaner,  J.E.  Roman,  W.P. 
O’Brien,  A.  Osburn  (John  Osburn’s 
father),  A.C.  Hampton,  Charles  Hall 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Robison.  Astoria  was 
aglow  with  prosperity  and  no  expense 
was  spared  to  welcome  the  crowds  of 
visitors. 

Astoria  built  two  new  Junior  High 
Schools  in  1925  and  A1  suggested  the 
name  of  Captain  Robert  Gray  Junior 
High  for  the  new  school  in  West  Astoria. 
He  was  invited  to  give  the  dedication 
speech. 


nap,  walked  2  miles  to  the  Plywood 
Mill,  then  to  the  Office. 

A1  was  extremely  fit  and  well  on  his 
79th  birthday.  That  Easter  Sunday 
April,  1960,  Ward  and  Eleanor  met  A1 
and  Edna  at  the  Partee  Room  in 
Seaside  for  dinner.  It  was  a  lovely  day 
and  A1  was  feeling  great.  The  dining 
room  was  crowded  with  visitors  and  A1 
had  a  good  time  table  hopping  and  talk¬ 
ing  to  old  friends.  After  dinner  the  four 
drove  up  to  the  ocean  front  to  enjoy  the 
scene  and  chat.  A1  smoked  his  cigar  and 
they  had  a  delightful  visit.  About  6:00 
p.m.  Eleanor  and  Ward  took  their  leave 
for  Portland.  Eleanor  remarked  how 
well  her  Father  was  looking,  kissed  him 
goodbye  and  left.  As  they  entered  their 


GOVERNOR  OF  OREGON 

1929  found  A1  deeply  involved  in  the 
business  and  political  life  of  his  City, 
County  and  State.  Besides  his  Law  Of¬ 
fice,  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
Astoria  Library  Board,  President  of  the 
Dad’s  Club  at  U.  of  0.  and  then  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Oregon  Senate.  With  the  sud¬ 
den  death  of  Governor  Patterson  in 
1929,  A1  accepted  his  destiny  and 
became  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Oregon.  A1  became  deeply  involved  in 
the  life  of  his  beloved  state.  The  family 
joined  in  and  participated  in  all  its  func¬ 
tions. 

A1  and  Edna  dearly  loved  Astoria  and 
their  many  friends  here.  Life  was 
scheduled  and  happy.  Eleanor  recalls 
her  school  days  when  Dad  would  rise 
early  each  morning  and  walk  five 
miles,  rain  or  shine,  before  breakfast. 
His  walk  usually  took  him  around  Smith 
Point  up  Seventh  Street  to  home  on 
Grand  Ave.  She  can  see  him  yet  coming 
in  on  a  rainy  day,  hanging  up  his  rain¬ 
coat  on  the  enclosed  back  porch,  before 
showering  and  sitting  down  to  a  hearty 
breakfast.  Then  out  came  the  famous 
cigar  and  off  to  the  Law  Office.  After  A1 
was  75  years  old  he  cut  out  the  morning 
walk,  came  home  for  lunch,  took  a  little 


Eleanor  Norblad  in  1924 
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home  the  phone  was  ringing  and  when 
Eleanor  answered  it  was  Edna  with  the 
shocking  news  that  A1  had  died  at  7:00 
p.m.  shortly  after  arriving  home.  The 
Sorrels  left  immediately  for  Astoria 
and  Walter  and  Elizabeth  were  called 
home  from  Tidewater,  Virginia  where 
they  were  on  holiday. 

The  news  of  Al’s  death  spread 
throughout  the  City  and  the  State  br¬ 
inging  grief  to  his  many  friends  and 
constituents.  Albin  Walter  Norblad  was 
laid  to  rest  alongside  his  Mother  and 
Sister  Clara  in  Rose  City  Cemetery  in 
Portland. 

Edna  Norblad  stayed  on  in  Astoria 
until  ill  health  required  care  in  a  nurs¬ 
ing  home  in  Portland  in  1967.  She  died 
October  16,  1972  and  was  laid  to  rest 
beside  her  beloved  husband. 


HIS  FAMILY 

Albin  Walter  Jr.,  always  called 
Walter,  first  attracted  the  Astoria 
public  eye  at  age  seven  when  dressed  as 
young  George  Washington  he  ac¬ 
companied  Martha,  who  was  little  Jean 
Gearhart,  in  a  grand  July  4th  parade. 
He  attended  Astoria  schools  through 
high  school  graduation  but  for  two 
years  spent  at  a  New  Mexico  Military 
Institute  at  Roswell.  It  seemed  in¬ 
evitable  that  the  young  Norblad  would 
turn  to  Law  and  upon  completion  of  his 
studies  a  partnership  with  his  father 
who  proudly  awaited  to  post  the  sign 
NORBLAD  AND  NORBLAD  above  the 
door  of  his  Law  Office. 

By  1935  Walter  was  treading  the  path 
prepared  for  him  by  Albin  Walter  I. 


Gov  Albin  Walter  Norblad 
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Politically  he  was  on  the  way  as  he 
became  Oregon  State  Representative 
and  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
Linfield  College.  But  life  was  not  all  law 
tomes  and  legislation  for  Walter  and 
1936  became  a  year  of  joy  and  hap¬ 
piness  for  him  and  his  betrothed, 
Elizabeth  Bendstrup. 

The  Bendstrups  were  from  Denmark. 
Elizabeth’s  mother,  Magdalene 
Lauridsen,  came  to  Astoria  with  her 
parents  when  she  was  a  child.  Her 
father,  Knud  Bendstrup,  was  sent  to 
Astoria  by  his  packing  company  in  Den¬ 
mark  to  manage  their  fish  packing 
company  in  Astoria  and  then  in  Al¬ 
toona,  Washington.  Knud  and 
Magdalene  met  and  married  in  Astoria 
and  Elizabeth  their  only  child  was  born 
to  them  in  their  Franklin  Ave.  home. 
Later  they  moved  to  Fifteenth  and 
Grand  Ave.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bendstrup 
lived  a  long  and  happy  life  both  seeing 
their  ninetieth  year. 

Elizabeth  had  her  grade  and  high 
school  years  in  Astoria  then  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon  where  she  graduated 
with  honors.  She  returned  to  Astoria  to 
be  near  her  parents  and  took  a  position 
in  the  First  National  Bank  and  soon 
after  came  the  romance  with  Walter 
Norblad.  After  a  beautiful  wedding  at 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Astoria,  the  young  couple  were  at  home 
at  520  Irving  in  Astoria. 

Walter’s  career  as  politician  advanc¬ 
ed  rapidly  until  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor  in  1941  threw  the  nation  into  tur¬ 
moil.  At  the  Republican  National  Con¬ 
vention  of  1940  Walter  was  chosen 
Representative  for  the  State  of  Oregon. 
But  before  all  that  Elizabeth  and 
Walter  celebrated  a  most  joyous  occa¬ 
sion  on  March  15,  1939  when  Albin 
Walter  III  was  born  at  Columbia 
Hospital  in  Astoria.  With  America’s 
declaration  of  War,  Walter  left 
Elizabeth  and  baby  Albin  in  Astoria 
with  many  other  war  wives  and  joined 
the  9th  Air  Force  as  an  Intelligence  Of- 


Magdalene  and  Kund  Bendstrup 
with  Elizabeth  in  1916 


The  marriage  of  Albin  Walter  Norblad 
Jr.  and  Elizabeth  Bendstrup  on  Nov.  14, 
1936. 


ficer  earning  the  Air  Medal  for  excep¬ 
tional  service.  As  Air  Force  Captain, 
Walter  was  stationed  at  Miami  Beach, 
Florida  then  in  England  as  Combat  In¬ 
telligence  Officer.  He  was  attached  to 
Martin’s  Marauders  and  on  D  Day  per¬ 
suaded  a  pilot  to  take  him  along  on  that 
memorable  trip  across  the  channel. 


Walter  Norblad  in  1942  as  a  1st  lieute¬ 
nant  in  the  air  corps. 


Walter  was  home  again  in  1946  and 
Elizabeth  and  Albin  joined  him  in  their 
new  life  in  Washington,  D.C.  About  this 
time  Walter  was  elected  Rep.  to  the 
79th  Congress  to  fill  the  vacancy  at  the 
death  of  James  Mott.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  80th  Congress  and  then  to  eight 
succeeding  Congresses  where  he  serv¬ 
ed  from  Jan.  11,  1946  until  his  untimely 
death  Sept.  20, 1964. 

The  young  Norblads  were  dearly  lov¬ 
ed  by  Walter’s  many  friends  and 
associates  and  Oregon’s  First  District 
constitutents  who  were  proud  to  have 
Walt  Norblad  representing  them  in 
Congress. 

Among  the  close  friends  of  Walter 
and  Elizabeth  was  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Ford.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
daughter  Susan  Ford  the  Norblads 
were  chosen  as  Godparents  at  her 
Christening. 

There  are  many  stories  the  family 
cherishes  today  of  Walter’s  openmind- 
ed  and  often  humorous  personality  and 
Elizabeth’s  efforts  to  keep  him  in 
“proper  form.”  Once  as  Al,  Edna, 
Eleanor  and  Walter  were  dressed  for 
some  formal  occasion,  Walter  looking 
down  from  his  six  foot  height  on  his  lit¬ 
tle  mother  remarked,  “You’re  just  a  lit¬ 
tle  kiddie”  and  from  then  on  the  name 
caught  on  and  Edna  was  known  as 
“Kiddie”  and  Al  became  “Albie”  to 
Walter  and  many  of  their  friends. 
Eleanor  sometimes  called  her  mother 
“Kiddie”  but  she  and  Ward  always  call¬ 
ed  Al,  Dad. 

When  Walter  was  being  presented  to 
Haile  Selassie  the  custom  was  to  bow 
low  before  him  while  backing  out  of  the 
room.  As  Walt  was  making  his 
backward  exit  a  stage  whisper  from 
Congressman  Sterling  Cole  of  New 
York  warned  him,  “Norblad  steer  your 
rear  to  the  right  or  you’ll  hit  a  potted 
plant”  caused  Walter  to  leave  in  a  fit  of 
laughter.  At  the  presentation  reception 
for  Queen  Wilhelmina  and  Prince  Ber¬ 
nard  of  The  Netherlands,  Walter’s 
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greeting  rang  out,  “Hi,  Queen,  I  saw 
you  once  at  The  Hague”  causing 
Elizabeth  moments  of  embarrassment 
but  Walter’s  love  of  life  was  so  infec¬ 
tious  and  Elizabeth  smiles  in  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  grin  on  the  face  of  Prince 
Bernard. 

Elizabeth,  too,  had  her  embarassing 
moments  as  at  the  reception  for  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Truman.  While  the  long 
line  was  winding  up  to  the  receiving 
couple  Elizabeth  noted  with  horror  that 
Mrs.  Truman  had  an  identical  dress  to 
her  own.  A  whisper  to  Walter,  then  a 
sudden  dash  for  the  door  prevented  the 
President’s  Lady  from  an  encounter  of 
the  worst  kind. 

Albin  III  made  many  friends  during 
the  Washington  years  and  when  he  was 
seven  years  old  he  knew  a  little  girl, 
Susan  Virginia  Burrill,  who  would  one 
day  become  his  wife. 

Walter’s  sudden  heart  ailment  caus¬ 
ed  consternation  among  his  many 
friends  and  relatives  but  all  assumed  he 
would  be  up  and  about  again.  With 
great  sorrow  his  death  Sept.  20,  1964 
was  received  by  all  who  knew  him.  On 
Sept.  21  Memorial  Addresses  in  Con¬ 
gress  expressed  the  feelings  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  as  his  colleagues  in  the  House 
came  forward  with  many  tributes  and 
expressions  of  praise.  Some  of  the 
phrases  stand  out  to  describe  Walter 
the  man:  Rep.  Edith  Green  of  Oregon: 
“He  was  never  known  to  utter  an 
unkind  remark  about  another  person.” 
and  “The  State  has  lost  a  veteran 
legislator  who  never  lost  his  sense  of 
balance  or  sense  of  values  in  the  heat 
and  swirl  of  political  battle.” 

Rep.  Arends  of  Illinois:  “He  was 
lovable,  lair,  honest,  honorable  and  ob¬ 
jective.”  Rep.  Whitener  of  North 
Carolina:  “No  man  was  more  trustwor¬ 
thy,  more  diligent  or  more  able  than 
Walter  Norblad.” 

Rep.  Horan  of  Washington:  “He  was 
like  a  breath  of  fresh  air  out  of  the 
West.”  Each  Representative  had  words 


Aibin  Walter  Norblad  Jr.  in  1936  while 
serving  in  the  Oregon  legislature 


to  express  their  loss  of  a  fine  colleague 
and  Walter  was  laid  to  rest  with  honors 
in  Lone  Oak  Cemetery  in  Stayton, 
Oregon. 

ELEANOR  LYLE  NORBLAD 

Eleanor  was  a  young  lady  who  had 
grown  to  be  a  beauty.  She  resembled 
her  father  and  like  him  was  gracious 
and  out-going.  While  Dad  was  busy  with 
political  responsibilities,  Edna  and 
Eleanor  took  a  trip  to  the  World’s  Fair 
in  Chicago.  It  was  here  that  a  telegram 
reached  them  stating  Eleanor’s  selec¬ 
tion  as  the  Queen  of  the  coming  Astoria 
Regatta.  1933  was  to  be  a  big  Regatta 
celebration  since  it  had  been  a  number 
of  years  since  the  last  festival  was  held. 
Eleanor  was  delighted  to  accept  and 
when  she  and  her  mother  arrived  home 
in  Astoria  the  committee  came  to  the 
house  and  informed  her  she  could  select 
her  own  court.  Eleanor  chose  her  col- 
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lege  friend,  Marian  Allen,  (Mrs.  Ver¬ 
non  Todd)  and  one  princess  from  each 
part  of  town.  From  Uppertown  came 
Princess  Margaret  North  (Mrs.  Ray 
Mund),  from  Middletown  came 
Princess  Grace  Peck  (Mrs.  George 
Neuner)  and  Princess  Jeanette  Thomp¬ 
son  (Mrs.  Van  Moomaw)  from  Union- 
town.  Queen  Eleanor  reigned  over 
waterfront  spectaculars  and  an  exten¬ 
sive  land  parade  such  as  Astoria  had 
never  seen  before. 

Ward  Sorrels  was  teacher  in  Astoria 
Schools  when  A1  Norblad  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  School  Board.  He  was  a 
friend  of  Walter  and  Elizabeth’s  and  at 
their  wedding  met  Walt’s  sister 
Eleanor  for  the  first  time.  Ward  and 
Eleanor  were  a  perfect  match  and  soon 
had  visions  of  wedding  bells  but  Ward 
did  not  think  it  proper  to  ask  Eleanor  to 
be  his  wife  while  her  father  was  his 

Eleanor  Norblad  as  Queen  of 

the  Astoria  Regatta 


“boss.”  The  next  year  he  accepted  a 
teaching  position  in  Spokane, 
Washington  and  soon  the  lovely  wed¬ 
ding  took  place  in  the  same  church  that 
Elizabeth  and  Walt  had  given  their 
vows.  After  another  year  of  teaching, 
Ward  decided  to  change  his  career  and 
he  soon  became  a  fine  dentist.  During 
World  War  II  he  served  in  the  Navy 
Medics  and  was  stationed  aboard  the 
battleship,  Massachusetts.  After  the 
War  Ward  and  Eleanor  made  their 
home  in  Portland  until  retirement  a  few 
years  ago  to  their  lovely  home  in 
Tigard,  Oregon. 

ELEANOR  REMEMBERS 


It  is  always  the  little,  intimate  stories 
of  family  life  that  endear  the  memories 
and  we  are  pleased  to  bring  them  to  you 
from  Eleanor  Sorrel’s  letter  of  May  14, 
1983. 

“At  one  time  or  another  we  had  a  dog, 
cats,  a  rabbit  but  more  interestingly  — 
a  bear.  A  logger  client  of  my  father’s 
brought  him  a  very  wee  bear  cub  whose 
mother  had  been  killed.  A  cage  was  a 
must  so  a  carpenter  built  a  rather  large 
wire  screened  house  in  our  back  yard 
where  “Teddy”  (What  else  do  you  call  a 
bear?)  lived.  And  so  father  became  a 
gamekeeper. 

As  you  would  expect  word  got  around 
about  this  attraction  and  there  were 
always  plenty  of  visitors  in  our  back¬ 
yard.  The  children  loved  to  tease  the 
bear  to  hear  him  roar  complaint,  which 
wasn’t  good  for  his  disposition.” 

One  night  when  he  was  rather  well 
grown,  Dad  was  feeding  him  some  ap¬ 
ples  through  his  little  sliding  feeding 
door  when  he  grabbed  Dad’s  wrist  .  .  . 
That  did  it !  Dad  called  his  friend  in  St. 
Helens  who  managed  their  zoo  and  the 
next  morning  Teddy  was  on  his  way  to  a 
new  home.” 

At  the  end  of  Walter's  second  year  at 
the  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  my 
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family  and  I  were  to  go  there  and  bring 
him  home.  Georgia  Ekstrom  (of 
Ekstrom’s  Jewelry  Store)  joined  us  in 
our  big,  square  Hudson.  Needless  to  say 
the  journey  was  long  and  at  times  ar¬ 
duous  over  the  highways  that  most 
certainly  were  not  of  the  freeway  type 
and  many  a  time  hardly  a  good  two 
lane.  However,  it  was  exciting  and 
memorable  for  many  things  one  of 
which  was  that  before  we  got  back  to 
Astoria  father  had  to  buy  40  new  tires.” 

“Cannon  Beach  we  loved  and  for 
many  years  went  there  the  day  after 
school  was  out  and  returned  the  day 
before  it  began.  But  my  first  trip  there 
was  when  I  was  three  months  old.  When 
we  went  in  the  winter  for  the  weekends 
over  the  old  corduroy  road  and  down 
the  beach  from  Ecola  on  the  RIGHT 
tide,  my  Dad  always  went  for  a  dip  in 
the  ocean.  That  was  a  winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  ritual  for  him  no  matter  the 
weather  or  temperature.  Returning 
home  one  Sunday  our  terrier,  “Paddy” 
was  in  his  favorite  place  on  the  running 
board  of  the  car,  but  when  we  arrived 
home  he  was  gone.  So,  though  it  was 
almost  evening  my  father  started  back 
to  find  Paddy  which  happily  he  did.  The 
next  day  he  was  telling  his  good  friend 
Chris  Schmidt  (Schmidt’s  Cannery) 
about  it  and  he  replied,  “I  wouldn’t 
have  gone  back  over  that  road  at  night 
for  one  of  my  children !  ’  ’ 

“There  are  many  memories  when 
Dad  was  Governor,  of  course  —  here’s 
an  amusing  one. 

In  his  day  Dad  didn’t  have  at  all  times 
the  luxury  of  a  chauffer-driven  limo. 
Much  of  the  time  my  mother  drove  our 
family  car  while  Dad  sat  in  the  back 
seat  with  his  papers  spread  out  work¬ 
ing. 

One  such  day  en  route  to  an  appoint¬ 
ment  out  of  Salem,  they  came  to  a  small 
slide  on  part  of  the  road  with  a  couple 
men  there  trying  to  clear  it.  To  ex¬ 
pedite  matters  and  hurry  them  on  their 
way  “Kiddie”  got  out  and  started  to 


help  clear  rocks  off  in  the  other  lane 
enough  to  just  make  a  passable  path 
through.  The  men  continued  shoveling 
and  one  said,  “We’ve  got  to  hurry,  the 
Governor  is  coming”  and  Kiddie 
replied  “Yes,  I  know.” 

When  news  came  to  Astoria  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Governor  Patterson, 
whose  ordinary  cold  ended  in 
pneumonia,  A1  decided  to  take  the  Oath 
of  Office  at  his  mother’s  home  in  Port¬ 
land.  He  wanted  her  to  be  present  with 
the  family  on  this  tremendous  occasion. 
At  this  time  she  had  been  an  invalid 
confined  to  her  home  over  thirty  years. 

Albin  Walter  Norblad  was  honored  by 
the  Swedish  Government  with  the 
medal  of  The  Royal  Order  of  VASA  for 
outstanding  services  to  the  Swedish 
People  of  Oregon. 

A1  was  the  third  Governor  of  Oregon 
from  Clatsop  County.  John  P.  Gaines  of 
Clatsop  Plains  was  appointed  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Governor  in  1850  by  President 
Taylor.  In  1910  Oswald  West,  who  lived 
for  many  years  in  Astoria,  was  elected 
Governor.  To  date  the  fourth  Governor 
was  Robert  Holmes,  who  had  his  home 
in  Gearhart. 


Elizabeth  Bendstrup  Norblad 


Among  the  close  friends  of  Walter 
and  Elizabeth  was  Congressman  and 
Mrs.  Gerald  Ford.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
daughter  Susan  Ford  the  Norblads 
were  chosen  as  Godparents  at  her 
Christening. 

ALBIN  WALTER  III 

Albin  Walter  Norblad  III,  born  in 
Astoria  March  15,  1939  spent  his  early 
years  here  with  his  Mother  and  Grand¬ 
parents  while  Dad  was  serving  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II. 
The  move  to  Washington  D.C.  came  for 
seven  year  old  Albin  in  1946.  Here  he 
spent  his  school  years  graduating  from 
St.  Stephen’s  School  in  Alexandria,  Va. 
in  1958,  then  on  to  University  of  Oregon 
for  his  freshman,  junior,  and  senior 
years.  His  sophomore  year  was  spent  at 
George  Washington  University  in  D.C. 

Albin  graduated  from  U.  of  0.  in 
1962,  then  on  to  Willamette  U.  Law 
School  and  graduation  in  1965.  He  pass¬ 
ed  the  Bar  exams  that  summer.  It  is 
easy  to  see  the  Norblad  history 
repeating  itself  in  the  third  generation 
as  Albin  follows  his  forbears. 

After  taking  on  the  robes  of  lawyer  he 
became  a  law  clerk  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  Portland  1963-64.  He 
went  on  to  be  Deputy  District  Attorney 
for  Marion  County  in  Salem  1964-69. 

Albin  and  Susan  Burrill  were  married 
on  October  19,  1968  in  Wilmette,  IL. 
Susan  is  the  daughter  of  Virigina  Jones 
Burrill  and  Richard  William  Burrill  of 
Winnetka,  IL.  The  young  people  have 
lived  in  Salem  since  their  marriage. 
Albin  (now  called  A1  since  the  death  of 
his  grandfather)  had  a  private  law 
practice  in  Salem  1969-1972. 

A1  Norblad  III  became  a  District 
Court  Judge  for  Marion  County  in  1972 
to  1976.  On  February  28th,  1976  the  en¬ 
tire  Norblad  family  rejoiced  at  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  Albin  Walter  IV  in  Salem  and 
their  joy  was  complete  when  little 
Virginia  Elizabeth  Norblad  joined  the 


family  August  31, 1979. 

With  Albin,  now  A1  and  youngest 
Albin  called  Walter  after  his  Grand¬ 
father,  life  for  the  Norblads  repeats 
itself.  Each  of  the  first  generations 
have  served  our  government  in  the 
three  departments  of  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  for  A1  is  now  the 
Circuit  Judge  of  District  3,  Position  3, 
Salem,  OR.  Mother,  Grandmother 
Elizabeth  and  Uncle  Ward  and  Aunt 
Eleanor  watch  with  pride  as  the 
younger  generation  grows  to  fill  the 
destiny  of  the  man  from  Malmo, 
Sweden. 


Albin  Walter  Norbland  III  at  his 
marriage  to  Susan  Burrill 
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CAPT. 

HUSTLER’S 

BRASS 

CANNON 


Mrs.  Margaret  Woodson,  secretary  to  then-city 
manager  James,  Convill,  examines  Capt. 
Hustler’s  brass  cannon.  The  photo  was  taken  in 
1945. 


Among  the  maritime  relics  of  early 
Astoria  on  display  today  at  the  Flavel 
House  is  a  miniature  brass  cannon  that 
once  played  a  picturesque  part  in 
heralding  the  arrival  of  ships  in  the  port 
of  Astoria  during  the  days  when  tall 
sailing  ships  made  regular  stops  here. 

It  was  made  for  Capt.  J.E.  Hustler  by 
two  friends,  apprentices  in  the  old 
Willamette  Iron  Works  in  Portland, 
who  cast  it  from  scraps  of  brass  left 
over  after  fashioning  brasswork  for 
ships.  No  one  seems  to  know  just  when 
it  was  made,  although  it  was  sometime 
after  Capt.  Hustler  had  given  up 
piloting,  which  he,  with  Capt.  White 
began  in  1849  with  the  pilot  schooner 
Mary  Taylor,  the  first  pilot  schooner  to 
be  used  on  the  Columbia  River.  He  was 
then  engaged  in  operating  a  dock  at  the 
foot  of  what  is  now  9th  Street,  later  to 
become  the  location  of  the  Sanborn 
dock.  He  used  the  cannon  to  signal  the 


first  glimpse  of  incoming  steamers  or 
sailing  vessels  in  order  that  citizens  of 
the  town  might  gather  on  the  wharf  to 
welcome  the  ship  whoever  she  might 
be. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  cannon  was 
no  longer  in  use,  it  was  cherished  by 
Mrs.  Eliza  Jane  Hustler,  widow  of  Capt. 
Hustler,  who  lived  to  be  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  old.  During  the  Astoria  fire 
of  1922,  the  cannon  was  caught  in  the 
fire  but  was  not  badly  damaged,  other 
than  its  framework,  and  was  rescued 
from  the  ashes  by  Mrs.  Hustler’s  grand¬ 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  Glendenning, 
who  had  it  restored  and  placed  in  her 
dining  room  along  with  other  priceless 
relics  of  Astoria’s  early  days. 

After  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Clatsop  County  Historical  Society,  it 
was  placed  with  the  other  maritime  ex¬ 
hibits  as  a  symbol  of  earlier  days  when 
Astoria’s  waterfront  was  a  busy  and 
picturesque  place. 
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William  Farguhar  McGregor  and  Augusta  Sophia 
Rosenquest  McGregor  in  1891 


THE  McGREGOR  FAMILY 

by  Helen  Lenore  McGregor  Church 


We  descended  from  Rob  Roy 
MacGregor  Chief  of  the  clan.  He  was  a 
kind  of  Robin  Hood  with  a  lawless 
reputation  showing  great  kindness  to 
the  unfortunate.  He  died  in  1734. 

Balmoral  Castle  in  Braemer  Aber¬ 
deenshire,  Scotland  is  situated  on  land 
purchased  from  the  MacGregor  family 
by  Queen  Victoria.  Part  of  the  payment 
for  it  was  a  land  grant  in  Kentucky. 


Farquhar  MacGregor  and  his  wife 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1841.  He 
had  a  ship  chandler  business  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  Here  his  wife  died  and  he 
remarried.  The  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
MacKenzie  Kelman  took  over  the 
household  of  seven  children  and  three 
more  to  be  added,  Ann  (who  did  not  sur¬ 
vive),  Catherine  and  William  Far¬ 
quhar.  Shortly  after  William  was  born 
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William  F.  McGregor 
About  1914 


his  father  died  leaving  Elizabeth  with 
two  small  children.  The  year  was  1860 
and  already  sons  from  Farquhar 
MacGregor’s  first  marriage  was  serv¬ 
ing  as  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War. 

Through  the  years  the  A  in 
MacGregor  was  eliminated  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  form  came  into  use. 

Elizabeth  McGregor,  with  her 
daughter  Catherine  and  son  William 
moved  to  the  Kentucky  Land  Claim  in 
order  to  prove  the  title.  This  was  a  grim 
year  for  the  brave  widow  and  she  was 
forced  to  sell  the  property  and  move 
West  where  her  stepdaughter,  Jean 
Steward  was  living  in  Aberdeen, 
Washington.  Our  father,  William,  was 


then  fourteen  years  old.  They  went  by 
train  to  San  Francisco  and  by  ship  to 
Astoria  where  they  decided  to  settle. 

Mrs.  McGregor  went  into  partnership 
with  C.L.  Parker  in  a  store.  Later 
Catherine  who  had  been  teaching 
school  in  Astoria  was  married  to  him. 

William  Farquhar  McGregor,  our 
Father,  was  first  married  to  Pauline 
Parker  in  1886  but  her  sudden  death  just 
six  months  later  left  him  a  widower.  In 
1891  he  married  Augusta  Sophia  Rosen- 
quist,  our  Mother,  and  three  children 
were  born  to  them :  Bernice  Elizabeth, 
Helen  Lenore  and  William  Farquhar 
Jr. 

When  we  were  children.  Father  was 
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Bernice  and  Lenore  McGregor 


an  extremely  slender  man  and  also  an 
inveterate  smoker.  He  eyes  became  af¬ 
fected  and  his  doctor  said  the  only  thing 
to  help  would  be  to  stop  all  smoking.  It 
was  a  very  difficult  time  for  him.  He 
helped  matters  by  buying  the  best  cigar 
he  could  find,  presenting  it  to  the  street¬ 
car  conductor  and  then  standing  on  the 
front  platform  while  the  happy  con¬ 
ductor  smoked  the  cigar.  He  also  kept 
his  pockets  full  of  peanuts  and  so  it  was 
inevitable  that  he  became  quite  chub¬ 
by. 

William  McGregor  was  always  deep¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  life  of  the  Astoria 
Community.  It  was  his  proposition  for 
the  first  street  lights  in  Astoria  about 
1900.  He  was  Chairman  for  the  1909 
Regatta.  He  was  elected  President  of 
the  Alaska  Fisherman  Packing  Comap- 
ny  and  the  Altoona  Packing  Company 
in  1910.  In  1908  President  Roosevelt  ap¬ 
pointed  him  Collector  of  Customs  which 
office  he  served  with  honor.  Father  lov¬ 
ed  automobiles  and  had  the  first  6 
cylinder  Locomobile  in  the  County.  He 
purchased  a  Fairbanks-Morse  auto  to 
ride  on  logging  railroads  in  1909  and  the 
20hp  White  Steamer  in  1909.  In  1918 
William  McGregor  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  First  National  Bank  in 
Astoria  and  incorporated  the 


McGregor-Malone  Logging  Camp. 
McGregor  and  E.P.  Noonan  were  part¬ 
ners  in  an  Insurance  Company 
established  in  1913. 

In  Fred  Lockely’s  “History  of  Colum¬ 
bia  River  Valley  From  The  Dalles  To 
The  Sea”  published  in  1928  Vol.  Ill 
there  is  a  biography  of  William  Far- 
quhar  McGregor  and  here  are  two 
passages  from  it: 

William  F.  McGregor  received  his 
early  educational  training  in  the  public 
schools  of  Cincinnati  and  when  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age  came  to  Astoria,  Ore¬ 
gon  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  a 
blacksmith  and  wheelwright.  He  was 
ambitious  for  an  independent  business 
career  and,  in  order  to  equip  himself  for 
it,  returned  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
where  he  attended  a  business  college 
for  one  year.  In  1877,  when  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  built  a  sawmill  at 
Astoria,  which  he  ran  for  many  years. 

He  also  established  a  box  factory,  in 
which  he  converted  much  of  the  product 
of  the  sawmill  into  box  lumber  for  the 
big  canneries  in  Astoria  and  other  parts 
of  Oregon  and  Washington.  This  enter¬ 
prise  steadily  grew  in  importance  and 
today  is  one  of  Astoria’s  leading  in¬ 
dustries,  its  products  being  shipped  to 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  original  box 
factory  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1916 
after  which  Mr.  McGregor  bought  the 
old  Clatsop  mill  at  Astoria,  which  he 
greatly  improved  and  enlarged,  conti¬ 
nuing  actively  at  the  head  of  the 
business  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
occurred  November  8,  1926. 

Mr.  McGregor  was  a  member  of 
Temple  Lodge  No.  7A.F.&A.M.  at 
Astoria  and  A1  Kader  Temple  at 
Portland.  He  was  appointed  and  served 
four  years  as  collector  of  customs  for 
the  port  of  Astoria.  He  was  keenly  in¬ 
terested  in  matters  concerning  the 
material,  civic  or  moral  welfare  of  his 
community,  while,  his  generosity  led 
him  to  assist  many  less  fortunate  than 
he.  His  marked  success  in  the  world  of 
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business  was  achieved  by  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  and  intelligent  direction  of  his  af¬ 
fairs,  and  by  an  honorable  and  consis¬ 
tent  course  he  rose  to  a  worthy  position 
among  the  enterprising  and  influential 
men  of  the  city  with  which  his  interests 
were  so  long  indentified,  his  death  be¬ 
ing  regarded  as  a  distinct  loss  to  his 
community. 

The  present  head  of  our  family,  my 
brother  W.F.  McGregor,  has  had  the 
same  deep  involvment  in  Astoria  that 
his  Father  did  and  has  had  many  cita¬ 
tions  for  public  service.  It  is  he  and  his 
wife,  Dorothy,  who  have  paved  the  way 
and  inspired  me  to  make  this  narrative 
of  the  McGregors. 

The  following  was  taped  by  the 
Library  of  the  Oregon  Historical  Socie¬ 
ty.  They  requested  me  to  give  my 
recollections  of  early  Astoria : 

My  recollections  of  early  Astoria  may 
not  be  in  historical  sequence  but  here 
are  some  of  them : 

Childhood  there  was  a  wonderful  ex¬ 
perience-much  of  it  an  out  of  door  life 
concerned  with  Columbia  River  activi¬ 
ty.  I  shall  start  in  1900  when  I  was  six 


years  old. 

Our  McGregor  home  was  on  the  river 
bank  in  East  Astoria.  As  the  tide 
receded  there  was  a  lovely  sound  as 
the  water  passed  over  the  rocks  and 
pebbles.  Under  those  rocks  at  low  tide 
in  the  dark,  using  smoking  oil  torches, 
we  found  crawfish. 

A  beautiful  sight  at  dusk  after  sunset 
was  the  salmon  fishing  boats  sailing  out 
resembling  a  host  of  white  butterflies. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  oil  and  gas 
engine  we  had  a  volunteer  fire  depart¬ 
ment.  The  hose  carts  man-drawn.  On 
July  4th  there  was  a  race  between  two 
teams.  The  story  goes  that  the  mother 
(a  very  rugged  soul)  of  one  of  the  con¬ 
testants  ran  along  too  urging  her  son  to 
triumph. 

The  whole  business  district  was  uni¬ 
que  in  that  it  was  built  on  piles  over  the 
water.  Of  course  there  were  large  lan¬ 
ding  docks  for  all  river  traffic.  Our 
streets  were  made  of  very  thick  fir 
planks  no  doubt  of  great  value  in  this 
day.  The  planks  had  to  be  replaced 
quite  often  because  of  horse  traffic.  It 
must  have  been  the  horseshoes  that 


The  William  McCregor  home  in  East  Astoria 
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The  McGregor  family  in  1907  at  their  Rob  Roy  Cottage 
at  Seaside.  William  and  Augusta  McGregor  standing  in 
the  yard  watching  children  Bernice,  Bill,  and  Lenore 
(on  the  horse) 


helped  to  splinter  the  wood. 

Usually  one  saw  a  chair  placed  on  the 
sidewalk  in  front  of  our  main 
restaurant.  A  man  with  the  patience  of 
a  French  fisherman  sat  and  dropped  his 
line  through  a  hole  in  the  street. 

The  early  street  lights  were  of  carbon 
sticks  and  our  lamplighter  was  a 
character  out  of  Dickens,  very  tall  and 
thin  with  flaming  red  hair.  It  was 
fascinating  seeing  him  at  his  duty. 

My  sister  and  I  started  our  education 
in  what  was  known  as  Alderbrook 
school.  One  day  our  mother  visited  the 
school  and  discovered  the  convenience 
of  a  large  water  bucket  with  a  tin  dipper 
for  the  thirsty  ones.  We  changed 
schools  abruptly  and  walked  over  a 
mile  to  a  better-equipped  one.  On  our 
way  home  in  the  afternoon  we  often 


visited  the  Chinese  cook  at  the  sawmill 
mess  house  where  we  were  treated  to  a 
piece  of  Charlie’s  delicious  cake.  I  think 
he  became  bored  with  our  visits  and 
finally  we  were  handed  a  hot  baked 
potato.  That  ended  a  fine  friendship. 

Electricity  came  to  replace  all  the  oil 
lamps  which  were  delegated  to  the  attic 
also  electric  cars  arrived.  The  end  of 
the  line  was  at  our  mill. 

Astoria  was  most  enthusiastic  when  it 
came  to  celebrations.  I  remember  a 
great  parade  to  honor  one  of  our 
citizens  who  became  a  U.S.  Senator, 
Mr.  Charles  Fulton  by  name. 

Large  sailing  vessels  left  Astoria  car¬ 
rying  Chinese  work  crews,  equipment 
and  supplies  for  the  salmon  canneries. 
They  had  to  leave  and  return  according 
to  ice  conditions  in  the  North. 
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The  first  automobile  in  town  was  own¬ 
ed  by  a  dashing  young  man  of  the  Hume 
Lumber  Mill.  It  was  a  sight  to  witness 
as  it  passed  us  on  the  way  home  from 
school. 

The  street  car  service  was  extended 
as  far  as  our  home  and  by  then  the 
Hume  Lumber  Mill  became  the  Ham¬ 
mond  Mill.  They  employed  a  large 
number  of  workers  from  India  who 
seemed  exotic  creatures  in  their  tur¬ 
bans  as  they  traveled  back  and  forth  on 
the  trolley  car. 

The  first  automobile  in  our  family 
was  a  White  Steamer.  The  day  it  was 
purchased  in  Portland,  our  old,  trusted 
carriage  horse  “Ben”  died.  We  were 
certain  it  was  his  answer  to  progress. 

It  was  quite  a  process  to  get  up  steam 
in  our  new  car  and  the  record  time  was 
eleven  minutes.  One  morning  the  pilot 
light  backfired  and  my  Father  came  in¬ 
to  the  house  minus  his  eyebrows  and  a 
singed  moustache. 

A  great  deal  of  importance  was  given 
to  the  graduation  from  grammar 


school.  The  event  was  held  in  Fisher’s 
Opera  House.  Among  the  many  student 
speeches  I  declaimed  one  which  I  fear 
was  plagiarized  from  a  “Lumberman 
Journal.”  It  was  all  about  the  fearful 
event  which  would  take  place  in  25 
years  if  something  was  not  done  about 
the  way  our  forests  were  being  ravaged 
by  faulty  logging  practice— There 
would  be  no  trees  at  all ! 

I  have  often  wondered  what  my 
Father  thought  of  that  speech  since  his 
greatest  interests  were  in  timber, 
lumber  and  logging  companies. 

The  first  Moving  Pictures  were  a 
marvel,  silent  of  course  but  the  woman 
piano  player  who  interpreted  all  high 
emotion  made  up  for  any  silence,  even 
her  hairpins  flew  about. 

One  of  our  classmates  in  High  school 
was  the  son  of  the  Captain  of  the  ship 
which  tended  Tillamook  Light  House. 
Our  whole  class  was  invited  to  go  on  one 
of  the  service  trips.  We  saw  a  man 
delivered  to  the  light  on  a  chair  called, 
“Breeches  Buoy.”  It  seemed  a 


The  McGregor  family  and  friends  motor  out  to 
the  beach  to  examine  what  is  left  of  the  wreck  of 
the  Peter  Iredale  in  about  1910. 
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The  U.S.  Customs  steamboat  “Patrol”  used  by  William 
McGregor  while  he  was  Collector  of  Customs 


dangerous  hoist  in  the  air. 

One  of  the  really  big  events  in  Astoria 
was  the  yearly  Regatta.  The  whole 
town  participated.  Once  my  sister  and  I 
and  our  friends  were  maids  in  waiting 
to  the  Queen  who  was  one  of  our  most 
handsome  matrons.  Most  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  were  aquatic  viewed  from  a 
grand  stand  erected  each  year  on  one  of 
the  docks.  It  all  ended  with  remarkable 
fireworks  displaying  a  final  “Good 
Night.” 

Several  years  later  when  my  civic  in¬ 
terest  was  not  burning  very  brightly,  I 
refused  the  honor  of  being  the  Regatta 
Queen.  The  Powers  That  Be  were 
shocked  and  had  a  difficult  time 
understanding  my  attitude  and  tried 
tempting  me  by  saying  they  would  br¬ 
ing  in  the  fleet  for  the  event ! 

In  1911  Astoria  celebrated  its  centen¬ 
nial  which  was  taken  very  seriously.  A 
large  pageant  called  “The  Bridge  of  the 
Gods”  was  directed  by  a  then  young 
Doris  Smith.  Everyone  was  involved. 
We  were  Indian  maids  and  did  a  dance 


then  changed  costumes  and  were 
Puritan  maids  and  did  not  dance.  At  the 
end  a  flaming  barge  was  supposed  to 
appear  on  Youngs  Bay  but  the  timing 
went  wrong  and  our  poor  leading  man 
kept  saying,  “Behold  the  barge  ap¬ 
proaches!  ; ; 

During  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt’s  Administration  my  Father 
was  appointed  Collector  of  Customs  by 
him.  It  was  a  purely  honorary  position 
as  there  was  a  deputy  who  did  all  the 
duties.  But  with  the  position  went  a 
beautiful  little  steamboat  called  the 
“Patrol.”  When  it  was  not  on  official 
duty  it  was  put  to  great  use  entertaining 
visiting  celebrities  with  wonderful 
voyages  on  the  river  and  bays.  We  and 
our  young  friends  always  went  along 
when  possible.  If  this  all  happened  in 
these  political  days  no  doubt  there 
would  be  a  congressional  investigation. 

In  1922  the  whole  business  district  of 
Astoria  was  gutted  by  fire,  a  dreadful 
loss,  with  great  efforts  the  whole  area 
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was  reclaimed  and  filled  in.  No  longer 
could  anyone  drop  a  line  and  fish  on 
Main  Street. 

I  am  inaccurate  about  the  exact  year 
but  it  must  have  been  in  1916  or  1918 
when  the  Columbia  River  Highway  was 
connected  from  Clatskanie  to  Astoria. 
A  caravan  of  40  cars  made  a  trium¬ 
phant  journey  from  Astoria.  I  was  com¬ 
mandeered  to  drive  one  of  the  cars  full 
of  passengers.  There  were  many 
speeches  and  a  fine  salmon  luncheon 
for  all. 

The  first  World  War  and  all  its  pro¬ 
blems  came.  Our  Red  Cross  Chapter 
made  tremendous  effort.  A  U.  of  0. 
Botany  Professor  knew  of  a  spagnum 
moss  deposit  south  of  Astoria.  It  was  of 
great  use  because  of  its  absorbant 
qualities  for  hospital  dressings.  He 
gathered  it  and  then  spent  countless 
evenings  picking  it  over  for  use. 

To  go  back  in  memory  not  in 
chronological  order,  a  delight  as 
children  was  the  twice  a  year  journey  to 
Portland  for  winter  clothes,  then  in  the 
spring  for  the  next  six  month’s  supply 


of  finery.  The  best  part  was  the  over¬ 
night  trip  on  the  steamship  “T.  J.  Pot¬ 
ter.”  The  Mill  Co.  bought  the  wreck 
for  the  very  good  boilers  to  use  in  the 
saw  mill.  My  family  acquired  some  of 
its  elegant  furniture.  The  Captain’s 
table  was  used  for  many  years  and  now 
is  in  the  dining  room  of  one  of  my  sons. 

These  memories  are  plucked  from  a 
span  of  19  years.  All  the  dates  are  ap¬ 
proximate.  After  my  marriage  to  Ar¬ 
chitect  Walter  Church  in  1919,  Astoria 
experiences  consisted  only  of  happy 
summer  visits.  Walter  and  I  have  three 
wonderful  sons:  Dudley  Farquhar 
Church  is  a  chemical  engineer  with 
Crown  Zellerbach.  He  and  his  wife  have 
two  sons,  Gordon  Brounagh  and  Robert 
Dudley  Church,  all  of  Vancouver, 
Washington.  William  Campbell  Church 
is  an  Architect  following  the  career  of 
his  father,  Walter  and  with  his  wife 
have  three  daughters,  Sarah,  Martha 
and  Bronwyn  who  live  in  Portland.  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  McGregor  Lenoir  Church  of 
San  Antonio,  Texas  have  five  children: 
McGregor  Jr.,  Susan  Campbell, 


The  McGregor  family  spend  a  quiet  day  with 
friends  and  family  at  Rob  Boy  Cottage  at  Seaside 
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Catherine  Handly,  Robin  MacDanell 
and  Charles  Lucien  Church.  Dr.  Church 
is  at  present  with  Willard  Hall  Hospital 
there. 

My  husband,  Walter  Church,  was 
born  in  Boston  and  had  a  degree  in  Ar¬ 
chitecture  from  MIT.  He  designed 
many  public  buildings  in  Oregon.  Three 
State  buildings  in  Salem  were  designed 
by  him.  Morris  Whitehouse  and  Walter 
Church,  Architectural  partners,  were 
Associate  Architects  for  the  State 
Capitol  Building. 

My  sister,  Helen  Lenore  McGregor 
met  Charles  Harold  Gray  at  Reed  Col¬ 
lege  where  he  was  an  English  Profesor 
and  she  was  a  student.  They  were  mar¬ 
ried  in  1920.  Their  sons:  McGregor 
Gray  is  a  retired  State  Department  of¬ 
ficial.  He  and  Mrs.  Gray  have  a  son 
McGregor  Jr.  and  a  daughter 
Hildegarde.  Carlyle  Gray  is  a 
Geologist.  He  and  his  wife  and  his 
daughter,  Ellen,  live  in  the  East. 

C.  Harold  Gray  was  a  Rhodes  scholar 
and  English  Professor  in  Eastern  Col¬ 
leges.  He  taught  English  to  the  music 
scholars  at  Julliard  School  of  Music  and 
later  became  President  of  Bard  Col¬ 
lege. 

My  brother,  William  Farquhar 
McGregor  and  his  wife  Dorothy  Dugall 
McGregor  have  carried  on  the  family 
tradition  in  Astoria.  Their  children,  W. 
F.  Jr.  and  his  wife  Janice  Kinser 
McGregor  who  have  three  children: 
Scott,  recently  married  to  Maria  Aho, 
Melanie  and  Shelly.  Mary  Jean 
McGregor  married  James  R.  Agan, 
their  sons  are  McGregor  and  Dougall. 

Our  Seaside  cottage  held  many 
wonderful  memories.  We  would  pack 
up  a  full  summer’s  belongings  aboard 
the  A  and  C  train  coming  from  Portland 
and  ride  to  the  beach  as  soon  as  school 
was  out  for  the  summer,  returning  the 
same  way  in  the  Fall.  A  horse  and 
wagon  would  carry  us  from  the  train 
station  to  our  house  (on  6th  St.  today). 
The  Sigurd  Young  (Benjamin  Young’s 


son)  family  was  the  only  house  nearby. 
Father  would  come  on  weekends  on  the 
famous  “Papa  Train”  bringing  all 
week  end  fathers  from  Portland  and 
Astoria.  Often  our  father  came  with  an 
armload  of  Mother’s  Sweet  Peas  from 
the  family  garden  in  town. 

Father  bought  Lenore  and  I  a  canoe 
and  it  was  stored  all  winter  at  the  cot¬ 
tage.  Lenore  and  I  would  hoist  it  up 
over  our  heads  and  “walk  it”  to  the 
Necanicum  where  we  would  spend 
hours  drifting  up  and  down  the  river.  I 
remember  once  we  coaxed  our  little 
brother,  Billy  to  lead  us  to  the  river  as 
we  couldn’t  see  with  the  canoe  on  our 
heads.  He  led  us  up  and  down  and  in  and 
out  of  a  round  about  way  to  the  river 
which  seemed  like  miles  to  us. 

(Bernice  McGregor  Church  lives  at 
Arch  Cape,  Oregon  close  to  the  beach 
and  ocean  she  has  always  loved.  She 
carries  on  an  active  career  not  only  as 
mother  and  grandmother  but  as  a 
talented  Book  Binder.  She  has  a 
marvelous  little  shop  in  her  home 
where  this  intricate  work  is  done  with 
tools  brought  from  France  and  other 
European  countries  while  travelling 
with  her  husband,  Walter.  She  will 
delight  you  with  samples  of  her  work 
done  in  softest  leather,  tooled  in  designs 
of  the  old  masters.) 


We  are  indebted  to  the  McGregor  fami¬ 
ly  for  allowing  us  to  use  family 
photographs  and  portraits  for  the 
preceding  article. 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  McGregor 
clan  gather  for  a  picture.  Wm. 
McGregor  Jr.  is  front  right,  Bernice 
McGregor  Church  is  second  from  the 
left  while  Walter  Church  stands  in 
back. 
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SCOTCH  BROOM 

-THE GOLDEN  IMMIGRANT 


Azalea,  Rhododendron,  Rose,  Pear 
and  Daffodil  Festivals  are  offered  for 
our  enjoyment  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  communities.  But  did  you 
know  that  during  the  twenties  and  late 


by  Mercy  Niemi 

thirties  the  Scotch  Broom  (Cytisus 
Scoparius)  was  honored  with  a  festival 
in  Clatsop  County? 

It  is  not  native  to  this  area  as  its  name 
implies.  According  to  local  histories 
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William  Hobson,  an  early  settler  of 
Clatsop  Plains,  in  1842  sent  back  to 
Scotland  for  seeds.  All  he  had  in  mind 
was  to  beautify  the  land  around  his 
pioneer  home.  In  1950  the  British  consul 
in  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  also  sent 
for  some  seeds,  probably  for  the  same 
purpose  —  beauty  and  a  touch  of  home. 

The  mild  coastal  climate  seemed  to 
suit  the  shrub  and  it  soon  escaped  from 
cultivation  and  has  spread  up  and  down 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  northern 
California  to  northwest  Washington  and 
into  the  Willamette  Valley.  Both  man 
and  nature  have  helped  its  spread. 
Walking  along  a  coastal  trail  on  a  hot 
midsummer  day,  one  will  hear  what 
sound  like  minor  explosions  from 
midget  firecrackers  as  the  now  mature 
blackened  seed  pods  pop  and  send  the 
seeds  into  the  air  where  they  will  ger¬ 
minate  in  the  coming  rainy  days. 

Seed  was  also  gathered  and  sold  for 
government  use  on  the  Fort  Stevens 
military  reservation  as  a  means  of 
holding  the  sand.  Its  long  tap  root  is  an 
excellent  soil  binder  and  renovator. 

Early  pioneer  housewives  gathered 
and  tied  together  the  stiff  and  almost 
leafless  branches  for  a  broom  to  sweep 
floors  and  paths. 

But  farmers  may  classify  it  as  a  weed 
as  it  crowds  out  the  competition  and 
rivals  thistle  and  bunch  grass  on 
pasture  lands  as  a  pest. 

Shakespeare  mentioned  the  Broom 
only  once.  In  The  Tempest  he  speaks  of 
“thy  broom-groves,  whose  shadow  the 
dismissed  lover  loves.” 

It  is  said  Henry  VIII  drank  a  brew 
made  of  the  yellow  flowers  as  a  protec¬ 
tion  against  illness. 

In  the  days  before  roadside  spraying, 


government  beautification  projects  and 
four  lane  highways,  the  road  from 
Astoria  to  Seaside  became  a  Golden 
Corridor  as  the  Scotch  Broom,  growing 
to  a  height  of  ten  feet,  let  its  blossoms 
droop  gracefully  over  the  highway. 

It  was  at  this  season  that  an  annual 
Scotch  Broom  Festival  was  held  at  Col¬ 
umbia  Beach.  This  settlement  bordered 
Highway  101  and  Smith  Lake.  At  that 
time  it  contained  a  hotel,  summer  cot¬ 
tages  and  a  large  pavilion  in  an  open 
area  surrounded  by  Broom  shrubs. 

The  Daily  Astorian  wrote  about  such 
an  affair  on  May  15,  1928.  The  day 
began  with  a  Straw  Hat  parade  with 
clowns  and  marching  bands  ending  at 
the  Gyro  Field  for  a  baseball  game  bet¬ 
ween  the  Astoria  Elks  and  the  House  of 
David  players. 

In  the  afternoon  the  town  folks  head¬ 
ed  out  to  Columbia  Beach  in  cars 
decorated  with  the  golden  blossoms.  All 
manner  of  races  and  games  were 
scheduled.  Of  course,  there  was  a  band 
concert  by  Albert  Utzinger  and  his 
famous  Seaside  Girls  Band.  Picnic  lun¬ 
ches  were  enjoyed.  Sheriff  Slusher  ask¬ 
ed  participants  to  bring  their  own  cups, 
bottles  and  pails  if  they  wanted  coffee. 
Two  huge  sixty  and  thirty  gallon  con¬ 
fiscated,  remodeled,  and  renovated 
copper  stills  were  used  for  brewing  the 
coffee.  Shades  of  Prohibition ! 

The  day  concluded  with  a  dance  in  the 
pavilion  with  some  of  the  crowd  moving 
on  to  the  Bungalow  Dance  Hall  in 
Seaside  to  dance  until  dawn. 

After  50  years  the  Broom  is  no  longer 
so  luxuriant.  But  there  are  still  large 
areas  where  the  plant  is  massed  and  we 
can  enjoy  the  beauty  of  this  golden  im¬ 
migrant  from  Scotland. 
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THE  GROWTH  OF  ST.  MARY’S  HOSPITAL 


In  the  year  1880  there  was  in  Astoria 
an  energetic  Catholic  priest,  the  Rev. 
Father  Leopold  Dielman,  pastor  of  St. 
Mary’s  church,  a  man  who  had  seen  the 
world  and  knew  the  coarser  as  well  as 
the  finer  sides  of  humanity— and  who 
knew  that  the  then  prevailing 
degrading  influences  of  “western  fron¬ 
tier  life”  in  a  typical  western  frontier 
town,  Astoria,  Ore.,  had  to  be 
counteracted  by  the  influence  of  kind¬ 
ness  for  the  well-being  of  posterity  and 
the  nation. 

The  age  of  the  migration  of  peoples 
that  started  about  1830  was  as  yet  in 
movement.  People  migrated  from  the 
east  to  the  west  and  from  Europe  to 
America. 

Besides  preaching  the  Catholic  faith, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  also  aiding  to 
civilize  the  “hordes  of  immigrants”  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Catholic  hospital 
to  aid  and  succor  the  ailing. 

He  was  not  alone  in  his  endeavors, 
working  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Most.  Rev.  Archbishop  Francis  Norbert 
Blanchet,  of  the  diocese  of  Oregon. 

He  was  aided  by  the  then  shining 
lights  of  the  local  Catholic  world,  John 
A.  Devlin  and  his  estimable  wife,  P.J. 
Goodman,  Patrick  Kearney  Sr.  and  P.- 
J.  McGowan  Sr.,  and  a  host  of  others 
too  numerous  to  mention. 

Besides  this,  the  citizens  of  Astoria, 
irrespective  of  creed  or  color  gave  aid 
to  the  project. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1880,  the  Rev.  L. 
Dielman  went  to  Vancouver  and  invited 
the  Sisters  of  Providence  to  take  charge 
of  the  undertaking. 


by  August  Hildebrand 

In  August  of  the  same  year,  Mother 
Joseph  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  Mother 
Theresa,  both  authorities  on  all  that 
pertained  to  hospital  work,  came  to 
Astoria  to  see  what  the  outlook  was  for 
the  founding  of  the  institution. 

At  that  time  on  the  exact  spot  where 
now  stands  the  stately  St.  Mary’s  was  a 
three  story  frame  structure  known  as 
the  Arigoni  hotel  owned  by  George  W. 
Hume,  who  had  it  up  for  sale  for  the 
sum  of  $6500.  Learning  that  the  Sisters 
contemplated  having  a  hospital  in  the 
city,  he  offered  it  to  them  for  $5500.  The 
Sisters  gladly  accepted  the  offer  and 
the  work  of  remodeling  the  building  for 
hospital  purposes  was  immediately 
begun.  Generous  friends  came  to  their 
aid  with  donations  in  cash  and  in  kind 
and  on  August  3  a  brave  little  band  of 
three,  Sister  Joseph  of  Arimathea, 
Sister  James  Kisai,  and  Sister  Mary 
Alexander,  came  to  get  the  house  in 
readiness  for  the  reception  of  patients. 

Sister  Joseph  was  appointed 
superior. 

The  following  doctors  enrolled  as  the 
hospital  staff:  Dr.  August  Kinney,  Dr. 
A.L.  Fulton,  Dr.  Jay  Tuttle,  Dr.  W.D. 
Baker  and  Dr.  J.A.  Fulton,  who  was  the 
youngest  of  them,  just  from  the  medical 
or  surgical  school. 

Soon  after  Dr.  F.  Crang  and  Dr.  O.B. 
Estes  also  joined. 

To  Dr.  J.A.  Fulton  goes  the  honor  of 
having  performed  the  first  laparatomy 
(abdominal  operation)  in  Astoria  at  St. 
Mary’s  hospital.  The  instruments  com¬ 
pared  with  the  intricate  ones  and  fur¬ 
niture  of  today  were  very  crude.  The 
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The  old  Arrigoni  Hotel  converted  into  the  St. 
Mary’s  Hospital.  The  photo  was  taken  after  the 
new  wing  had  been  added  in  1895. 


operating  table  was  just  an  ordinary 
oak  one  of  dining  room  shape. 

However,  it  is  recorded  that  this 
operation  terminated  successfully, 
which  was  “peg  one”  for  our,  now  old 
friend. 

The  first  St.  Mary’s  had  a  capacity  of 
only  25  or  30  beds  including  quarters  for 
the  Sisters  and  the  hired  help.  The  first 
patient,  a  poor  man,  was  admitted  on 
August  17. 

From  the  outset  St.  Mary’s  was  taxed 
to  capacity  and  in  a  truly  Christian 
spirit  admitted  and  cared  for  patients 
irrespective  of  race  or  denomination. 

In  1895  the  Sisters  realized  that  the 
building  of  a  new  wing  was  imperative¬ 
ly  necessary,  and  once  more  they 
received  help  from  their  old  friends  and 
the  new  ones  they  had  made  since  the 
hospital  had  opened  its  doors  to  the 
public. 

The  benefactors  of  those  early  days, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  present,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention,  but  they  live  in 


the  grateful  memory  of  the  Sisters,  and 
I  am  sure  their  names  are  faithfully  in¬ 
scribed  in  the  hospital  annals,  in  the 
heavenly  archives,  too,  by  “the  recor¬ 
ding  angel.” 

The  new  wing,  100  by  30  feet,  gave  ac¬ 
comodations  for  40  patients  more  and 
included  service  rooms  and  a  chapel. 

In  1905,  a  new  building  replaced  the 
old  St.  Mary’s  which  had  given  nearly 
25  years  of  service  to  the  sick  and  had 
previously  been  one  of  the  oldest  hotels 
in  the  city.  The  St.  Mary’s  erected  in 
1905  was  a  four-story  frame  building, 
124  by  45  feet,  with  a  wing  70  by  35  feet. 
It  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $50,000.  J.B. 
Blanchet  was  the  architect. 

On  account  of  the  lack  of  ac¬ 
commodations,  the  school  of  nursing 
was  not  opened  until  1909.  Previous  to 
this  time,  St.  Vincent’s  hospital, 
Portland,  had  been  sending  its  nurses  in 
turn  to  St.  Mary’s  for  their  three  mon¬ 
ths  of  probation.  This  arrangement, 
besides  being  a  help  to  the  hospital,  was 
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also  an  advantage  to  the  nurses  who 
always  treasured  fond  memories  of 
their  stay  at  old  St.  Mary’s. 

The  school  was  opened  April  18,  1909, 
and  since  then  86  young  women  have 
been  graduated  from  the  institution. 

On  the  morning  of  September  23, 1930, 
after  a  ceremony  presided  over  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Hogan,  chaplain  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  at  which  were  present  the 
sisters,  nurses,  and  a  number  of  the 
employees,  he  turned  over  the  first 
shovelful  of  earth,  and  then  the  work  of 
excavating  began. 

It  is  exactly  13  months  from  that  date, 
and  the  long  desired  fireproof,  distinc¬ 
tive,  modern  St.  Mary’s  is  a  reality,  and 
in  a  few  days  will  throw  open  its  doors 
to  the  public. 

Many  are  the  congratulations  that 
have  already  reached  the  Sisters,  and 
the  hospital  has  been  pronounced  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  architectural 
monuments  of  the  city.  The  interior  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  exterior. 

Modern  laboratories,  surgeries, 
wards,  private  rooms  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  pertaining  to  a  model  hospital 
have  been  installed,  and,  according  to 
those  conversant  with  hospitalization, 
the  new  building  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  on  the  coast. 

Friends  have  already  furnished 
several  rooms  in  the  new  building  and 
others  have  promised  to  do  so  in  the 
near  future.  A  tablet  bearing  the  names 
of  donors  will  be  placed  on  the  door  of 
each  furnished  room. 

Since  the  year  of  foundation,  1880,  the 


hospital  records  show: 

Patients  admitted . 47,120 

Poor  patients . 2,327 

Days  of  service  to  poor . 20,312 

Meals  given  to  outside  poor . 78,450 


The  Sisters  asked  me  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  of  publicly  offering  their 
thanks  for  their  loyalty  to  the  institution 
and  for  their  earnest  endeavors  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  interest;  to  the  executive 
board;  J.A.  Fulton,  L.M.  Spalding,  A. 


Van  Dusen,  E.J.  Jasper,  T.  Forsstrom, 
R.J.  Pilkington,  F.H.  Vincil,  A.G.  Allen, 
J.  McConnell;  to  the  visiting  staff;  L. 
W.  Hyde,  F.E.  Fowler,  O.C.  Hagmeier, 
L.C.  Jensen,  S.A.  Kleger,  R.  W. 
Kullberg,  W.  Lagus,  R.W.  Logan,  G.S. 
Morgan,  M.H.  Smith,  N.  Vernon,  C. 
Waffle  and  M.A.  Holmes,  the  roen¬ 
tgenologist  and  pathologist;  president, 
A.  Van  Dusen;  secretary,  E.J.  Jasper. 

To  the  nursing  staff  for  their  loyal 
services  to  the  sick  and  suffering,  oft- 
times  given  at  the  sacrifice  of  pleasure 
and  personal  comfort. 

To  the  many  staunch  friends  who 
have  remained  closely  identified  with 
St.  Mary’s. 

To  the  architect,  John  W.  Maloney, 
Yakima,  Wash.;  to  the  contractors, 
A.W.  Quist  Company,  of  Seattle;  to  the 
foreman,  Frank  Kitsman,  who  have 
made  the  new  St.  Mary’s  hospital  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country  in  plan  and  in 
design. 

St.  Mary’s  hospital  is  on  the  list  of 
hospitals  approved  by  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons,  having  complied 
with  the  requirements  exacted  by  this 
organization.  It  has  an  ethical,  compe¬ 
tent  medical  staff,  keeps  accurate  and 
complete  records,  makes  a  pre¬ 
operative  study  on  each  patient  requir¬ 
ing  surgical  care,  has  high  type 
diagnostic  facilities,  and  provides  for 
control  and  supervision  over  the  scien¬ 
tific  work-in  short,  it  furnishes  safe 
and  efficient  care  for  the  patient. 

The  new  St.  Mary’s  is  the  result  of 
progress  in  hospital  methods  and  of  the 
patronage  the  Sisters  have  maintained 
by  courteous  service.  It  is  proof  patent 
that  they  have  not  rested  on  their 
laurels,  but  have  ever  pressed  forward, 
constantly  improved  their  methods, 
made  new  friends  and  retained  the  old. 

The  hospital  is  an  imposing  structure, 
rises  to  seven  stories  at  its  highest 
point,  is  plainly  visible  from  many 
parts  of  the  city  and  elicits  expressions 
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The  new  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  which  was  built  in 
1905  to  replace  the  aging  Arrigoni  Hotel.  This 
building  faced  on  16th  street. 


of  unfeigned  admiration. 

The  following  are  the  names  of 
Sisters  who  have  been  superiors  since 
inception:  Sister  Joseph  Arimathea, 
Sister  James  Kisai,  Sister  Mary 
Frederic,  Sister  Mary  Cleophas,  Sister 
Tancrede,  Sister  Andrew,  Sister  Joseph 
Octave,  Sister  Mary  Marline,  Sister 
Louis  Arthur,  Sister  Caron,  Sister 
Rosanna.  The  present  Sister  superior  is 
Sister  Rosanna. 

There  are  16  Sisters  in  the  hospital  in 


attendance.  Those  employed  in  the  care 
of  the  sick  are  registered  nurses. 

Present  nursing  staff  consists  of  30 
student  nurses. 

The  supervisor  of  the  building  was 
and  is  Sister  Joseph  Anselm,  who  most 
certainly  shares  in  the  glory  of  having 
ably  assisted. 

The  present  archbishop  is  the  Most 
Rev.  E.D.  Howard,  D.D.,  whose  diocese 
has  certainly  been  enhanced  in  value 
and  labors  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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In  1931,  the  new  modern  St.  Mary’s  Hospital  was  opened  with  a  dignified 
ceremony  marking  the  event.  August  Hildebrand,  a  prominent  local  citizen 
who  was  also  the  town  historian,  was  chosen  to  give  a  talk  on  the  history  of 
St.  Mary’s  hospital.  The  preceding  article  is  taken  from  his  speech.  Photos 
are  from  the  Clatsop  County  Historical  Society  archives. 
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Carleton  Allen  and  Grace  Carruthers  in  1895 
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THE  ALLENS  OF  ASTORIA 


A  combination  of  Allen,  Carruthers, 
and  Hunter  families  have  brought 
about  six  generations  encompassing 
both  sides  of  the  lower  Columbia  River. 
Major  Harvey  A.  Allen  left  New  York 
with  the  Second  Artillery  August  10, 
1865.  The  troops  and  family,  consisting 
of  Mary  Julia  Allen,  and  sons,  Anson 
age  sixteen,  Albert  fourteen  and 
Carleton  age  seven,,  crossed  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  on  Pontoon 
bridges  and  were  nineteen  days  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean  before  landing  at  Angel 
Island  and  were  soon  stationed  at  the 
Presidio.  In  June  they  went  up  the  coast 
to  San  Juan  Island  in  Puget  Sound, 
where  Major  Allen  took  command  of 
Camp  Steele  at  one  end  of  the  island 
while  eight  miles  distant  a  British  gar¬ 
rison  was  occupied.  Relations  between 
the  rival  camps  had  been  friendly,  until 
a  so  called  “Pig  War”  in  1859  brought 
to  a  head  the  disputed  ownership.  An 
American  settler  shot  a  pig  rooting  in 
his  garden.  The  intruder  belonged  to  a 
Hudson  Bay  company  man  who 
demanded  that  the  settler  be  tried  in 


by  Zoe  Allen  Evans 

Victoria,  B.C.  The  Americans  were 
outraged  at  this  demand  of  the  British 
settlers.  A  detachment  of  troops  from 
Fort  Bellingham,  under  Captain 
George  F.  Pickett  (afterwards  famous 
as  the  leader  of  the  charge  at  Get¬ 
tysburg)  was  sent  to  keep  order.  An  in¬ 
teresting  book  written  by  David 
Richardson,  called  “The  Pig  War 
Islands”  was  published  in  1971. 

The  many  Puget  Islands,  about  25, 
and  the  important  water-way  jurisdic¬ 
tion  dispute  between  the  United  States 
and  British  governments  was  finally 
settled  in  1872  under  William  I  of  Ger¬ 
many  as  arbitrator,  sustaining  the 
American  claim  to  the  San  Juans. 

In  July  of  1868,  Major  Allen  and  his 
family  were  ordered  to  Fort  Stevens  un¬ 
til  October,  when  they  went  to  Fort  Can- 
by,  situated  at  Cape  Disappointment 
then  Washington  territory. 

The  officer’s  quarters  there  and  the 
barracks  no  longer  exist,  but  I  have 
photographs  of  them  and  the  parade 
grounds.  Battery  Lt.  Colonel  Harvey  A. 
Allen  had  6”  cannon  with  underground 
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Col.  Harvey  A.  Allen 

plotting  compartments  and  was  located 
three  feet  from  the  present  70’  long 
Lewis  and  Clark  Museum  Center.  While 
the  family  were  in  residence  there,  a 
daughter  was  born,  named  Maud  Julia. 

At  Allen  Cellar’s  home  in  Surfpines 
there  is  a  large  oil  portrait  of  this 
eleven  year  old,  who  was  his  great  aunt. 

In  1871,  Major  Allen  was  ordered  to 
Sitka,  Alaska,  where  he  had  charge  of  a 
post  until  January  1873.  His  son  Albert 
stayed  at  Fort  Canby.  Carleton,  now 
age  12  traveled  by  stage  from  Har¬ 
risburg,  traveling  four  nights  and  three 
days,  stopping  only  briefly  to  get  pork 
and  beans.  He  was  in  charge  of  an  army 
Doctor  traveling  under  orders,  but  in 
Omaha  the  traveling  chaperone  was 
beset  by  delirium  tremens.  After 
waiting  three  days  for  the  doctor  to 
recover  enough  to  resume  his  entrusted 
command,  Carleton  decided  to  strike 
out  on  his  own.  Upon  reaching  Chicago, 
he  was  further  delayed  by  the  great 
Chicago  fire.  However,  inexperienced 
as  he  was  to  city  life  and  travel,  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  grandparent  Tyson’s  New 
Jersey  farm  and  was  subsequently 


enrolled  in  Mr.  Hasbrouck’s  private 
school.  After  completing  New  York 
University,  he  left  the  East  coast  for  the 
lure  of  the  Northwest.  He  became  in¬ 
volved  in  fishing,  having  traps  in 
Bakers  Bay,  where  he  spent  summers 
in  a  charming  cottage  set  in  a  pictures¬ 
que  grounds  between  Ilwaco  and  Fort 
Canby.  At  one  time,  he  had  an  interest 
in  an  Astoria  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Co. 
which  had  a  steam  schooner  ninety  feet 
in  length  and  built  on  the  beach  above 
the  Astoria  Iron  Works.  In  the  interim  a 
sloop,  the  Venture  was  in  use.  The 
replacement  craft  cost  $15,000.  Among 
the  stockholders  were  John  H.  Devlin, 
A.V.  Allen,  C.B.  Allen,  J.Q.A.  Bowlby, 
A1  Harris,  Alex  McLeon,  and  Simon 
MacKenzie.  According  to  the  Astorian, 
returns  of  fish  found  a  ready  market 
with  halibut  from  the  Sound  and  lots  of 
fine  blue  back  salmon  at  two  bits  a 
piece.  Portlanders  too  were  not  suffer¬ 
ing  for  fish. 

Carleton  Allen  and  Grace  Carruthers 
were  married  in  1895,  in  the  Robert  Car- 

Robert  Carruthers 
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ruther’s  brick  home  fronting  on  Ex¬ 
change  with  a  horse  barn  at  the  back  of 
the  property  extending  to  Duane  St., 
where  there  is  a  blacksmith  shop.  In 
preparing  the  foundation  for  this  ten 
room  structure  with  two  marble  and 
slate  fireplaces,  cedar  posts,  which  had 
been  part  of  Hudson’s  Bay  Co. 
stockade,  were  found  along  with  a  six- 
inch  tall  luster  pitcher  commemorating 
the  marriage  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert  in  1840,  whose  pictures 
are  depicted.  The  souvenir,  bought  by  a 
Hudson  Bay  Co.  member,  having  fallen 
into  Indian  hands,  was  filled  with  blue 
Indian  beads  and  had  been  placed  in  an 
Indian  child’s  grave.  On  a  trip  east 
some  years  ago,  I,  Zoe  Allen  Evans 
with  my  Mother,  saw  a  duplicate  of  my 
pitcher  in  a  Chicago  museum. 

Unfortunately,  the  fine  old  Car- 
ruthers  brick  home,  resplendently 
covered  by  Boston  ivy,  became  the 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Church  for  a 
few  years  before  being  wrecked  to 


make  way  for  a  Lovell’s  parking  lot. 
The  building  had  been  spared  by  the 
great  fire  of  1922,  but  a  frame  house 
west  of  it  was  dynamited  to  check  the 
spread  of  the  fire.  It  would  have  been 
nice  if  the  old  home,  built  in  1885,  could 
have  survived  to  become  one  of  those 
shown  on  tours  of  the  Clatsop  County 
Historic  Homes  Tours. 

In  1904  Carleton’s  lucrative  fishing 
activities  came  to  an  end  when  the 
north  jetty  was  to  be  built.  It  was  then 
he  bought  water  front  Astoria  property 
and  other  lots.  The  Astoria  Lumber 
Company  erected  a  lumber  mill  at  the 
foot  of  Bond  Street.  C.B.  and  A.V.  Allen 
had  formed  a  corporation  with 
Messers.  Billie  and  Fritz  Johanson, 
who  had  operated  a  shingle  mill  on  the 
Chinook  River.  Mr.  Billie,  who  had 
taken  his  Mother’s  family  name, 
became  the  mill  foreman  and  his 
brother  Mr.  Johanson  captained  the 
tow  boat  which  brought  log  rafts  to  the 
mill  pond.  Net  racks  adjoining  the  mill 


The  Robert  Carruthers  home  on  Exchange  street  built 
in  1885.  The  site  is  now  Lovell’s  parking  lot. 
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The  Carleton  Allen  home  on  Irving  Avenue  between 
16th  and  1 7th  streets.  It  was  built  in  1907 


yard  were  rented  to  fishermen  and 
bordered  on  the  Tallant  and  Grant  can¬ 
nery. 

Carleton  Allen  built  a  home  in  1907  on 
Irving  Avenue,  between  16th  and  17th 
streets,  which  stands  today.  A  few 
years  later  he  built  an  athletic  club  on 
Duane  and  Eleventh  streets  opposite 
what  was  then  a  telephone  company. 
The  Astoria  Athletic  Club  was  a  large 
building  with  a  swimming  tank  and  ful¬ 
ly  equipped  gymnasium.  A  Mr.  Hess 
was  the  athletic  instructor.  The  floor 
had  seats  along  one  wall  with  padded 
leather  cushions.  It  was  also  used  for 
dances,  especially  during  World  War  I 
when  troops  marched  up  from  the  army 
posts  to  dance  with  Honor  Guard  girls. 
A  professor  Beggs,  a  dancing  master, 
came  from  Portland  to  instruct  young 
ladies  in  ballroom  and  other  dances 
over  a  period  I  well  remember.  It  was 
in  the  tank  that  I  became  adept  in 
swimming.  The  short  lived  club  burned 


in  the  1922  fire.  Along  the  street  where  it 
had  stood,  my  father  C.B.  Allen, 
erected  a  number  of  temporary  shops 
for  merchants  who  had  lost  their 
businesses  in  the  great  city  fire. 

Robert  Carruther’s  parents,  Richard 
and  Mary  Carruthers  had  come  from 
England  by  way  of  Toronto,  Canada, 
and  later  settled  in  Oysterville  which 
was  the  county  seat.  There  they  built,  in 
the  early  seventies  a  hotel  named 
Pacific  House.  They  are  buried  in  the 
Pioneer  Cemetery  there.  Their  son 
Robert  operated  an  oyster  bed  for  some 
years  before  investing  in  property  in 
Astoria.  There  at  11th  and  Commercial 
he  built  a  hardware  store  with  apart¬ 
ments  above.  A  bonded  warehouse,  lots 
above  Jerome  Avenue  which  had  been 
an  old  Morgan  farm,  were  also  pur¬ 
chased  by  him. 

Another  business  venture  he  engaged 
in  was  the  Pacific  Diking  Co.,  which 
had  operated  in  Deep  River,  South 
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Bend,  etc.  Mr.  Banke  was  part  owner 
and  operator.  In  South  Bend  it  was 
dynamited  by  a  40  year  old  man  named 
Mr.  Welch  who  worked  on  the  dike  with 
a  younger  man,  Mr.  Christians.  Mr. 
Bank’s  seventeen  year  old  daughter 
was  the  cook.  All  were  killed  when  the 
jealous  and  evidently  deranged  man 
blew  up  the  dike. 

Harriet  Hunter  Carruthers  died  May 
21, 1917.  She  had  crossed  the  plains  with 
her  father  William  Hunter  and  his  wife 
Jemina  Meek  Hunter  in  1847.  Her  hus¬ 
band,  Robert  Carruthers  had  died  sud¬ 
denly  a  few  years  before  the  death  of 
Harriet.  Their  children  were  Grace, 
born  in  Oysterville  July  14,  in  1868,  Zoe 


who  married  Walter  Ridehalgh, 
Richard  E.  Carruthers,  Angus,  and 
Robert  Rex  Carruthers. 

Grace  and  Carleton  Allen  had  two 
daughter,  Mignon  and  Zoe.  Mignon 
married  James  Hays  Cellars  and  had 
one  son  Allen  Velliers  Cellars,  Born  in 
Astoria,  February  19,  1923.  He  became 
an  army  Lieutenant  and  in  the  Battle  of 
the  Bulge  was  wounded  three  times. 
After  his  return  to  the  United  States,  he 
was  one  year  recovering  from  a  leg 
wound  and  then  married  Natalie  Car- 
tier  in  Tacoma.  They  had  met  at  the 
University  of  Oregon.  Two  daughters 
were  born  to  them,  Allison  and  Con¬ 
stance.  Allen  had  become  an  executive 


Harriet  Hunter  Carruthers  and  daughters  Grace  (left) 
and  Z op 
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with  Bumble  Bee,  but  when  it  became 
an  affiliate  of  Castle  and  Cook,  a  move 
to  California  was  necessary.  Allen  hav¬ 
ing  retired  in  March  of  1982,  decided  to 
return  to  Oregon.  They  are  now  living 
in  their  newly  built  home  at  Surfpines. 
Their  two  daughters,  now  married, 
make  up  the  sixth  generation  with  fond 
attachment  to  the  Columbia  River 
area. 

Of  special  interest  to  me  have  been 
three  visits  to  Cape  Disappointment  to 
explore  the  Battery  named  in  honor  of 
Colonel  Harvey  A.  Allen.  Third  trip  was 
to  attend  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Center  to 
which  I  gave  my  grandfather’s  parade 
hat,  sword,  belt,  etc.  Another  treasure 


a  gold  metal  awarded  him  for  “gallant 
and  meritorious  service”  under 
General  Winfield  Scott  in  the  capture  of 
Mexico  City,  in  1846.  There  were  six 
battles  leading  to  the  fall  of  Mexico. 

Allen  Cellars  has  the  gold  medal.  A 
cousin  in  Sacramento  has  framed  a 
large  commission  brevetting  our 
Grandfather  to  a  Captaincy,  signed  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Colonel 
Harvey  Abner  Allen  was  commissioned 
at  West  Point,  in  1841  and  taught  there 
for  a  time.  After  his  West  Coast  service, 
he  was  on  duty  at  Fort  McHenry, 
Maryland.  He  retired  at  his  own  re¬ 
quest  April  10,  1879,  after  38  years  of 
service  and  died  in  1882. 


Carleton  and  Grace  Carruthers  with  children  Zoe  (left) 
and  Mignon.  The  boy  is  Walter  Thayer  Ridehalgh 
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